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13.  ABSTRACT 


Shock  wave  experiments  were  conducted  to  determine  the  behavior  of  the  dynamic 
shear  strength  near  the  Hugoniot  elastic  limit  (HEL)fer  two  low-porosity  s i 1 i — | 
cate  rocks.  The  materials  studied  were  Westerly  granite  and  Arkansas  novacu- 
lite.,  The  HEL  of  dry  novaculite  was  found  to  be  55-60  kbar  at  100  ,kbar  pea|e 
stress,  and  that  of  dry  granite  was  30  kbar  at  60  kbar  peak  stress, t  as  deter¬ 
mined  using  multiple  in-material  manganin  stress  transducers.  Examination  of' 
a  recovered  dry  granite  specimen  shocked  to  50  kbar  and  released  in  uniaxial 
strain  revealed  it  to  have  well  cemented  grain  boundaries,  extensive  random 
microcracks  crossing  the  grain  boundaries,  and  no  planar  features.  Several 
significant  new  results  were  obtained  in  this  program.  The  HEL  of  dry  granite] 
was  found  to  be  insensitive  to  variations  in  microcrack  density  and  shock¬ 
loading  rate  over  the  ranges-  of  variation  investigated.  The  unloading 
resporse  of  dry,  granite  from  stresses  above  the  HEL  is  apparently  initially 
elastic.  An  unexpectedly  large  decrease  was  observed  in  the  HEL  of  granite 
when  it  was  fully  saturated  with  water  prior  to  shock  loading,.  These  results 
have  allowed,  us  to  suggest  a  mechanism  for  the  internal  processes  occurring 
at  the  HEL.  The  major  feature  of  the  proposed  yielding  mechanism  is  that  by 
totally  filling  all  connected  microcracks  with  water,  we  have  constrained 
these  cracks  to  remain  open  during  shock  loading.  In  this  configuration  they 
can  support  only  a  negligible  shear  stress  as  compared  to  evacuated  microcrack 
which  can  close  and  friction-lock  during  shock  compression. 
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ABSTRACT 


Shock  wave  experiments  were  conducted  to  determine  The  behavior 
of  the  dynamic  shear  strength  hear  the  Hugoniot  elastic  limit  (HKL) 
for  two  low-porosity  silicate  rocks.  The  materials  studied  wore  .Westerly 
granite  and  Arkansas  novaculite.  The  HEL  of  dry  novaculite  was  found  to 
bo  55-60  kbar  at  100  kbar  peak  stress,  and  that  of  dry  granite  was  30  kbar 
at  60  kbar  peak  stress,  as  determined  using  multiple  in-material  manganin 
stress  transducers.  Examination  of  a  recovered  dry  granite  specimen 
shocked  to  50  kbar  and  released  in  uniaxial  strain  revealed  it  to  have 
well  cemented  grain  boundaries,  extensive  randomjnicrocracks  crossing 
the  grain  boundaries*  and  no  planar  features. 

Several  significant  new  results  were  obtained  in  this  .program.  The 
HEL  of  dry  granite  was  found  to  be  insensitive  to  variations  in  micro- 
crack  density  and  shock-loading  rote  over  the  ranges  of  variation  invcsti-. 
gatedV  The  unloading  response  of  dry  granite  from  stresses  above  the 
HEL  is  apparently  initially  elastic.  An  unexpectedly  large  decrease  was 
observed  in  the  HEL  of  granite  when  it  was  fully  saturated  with,  water 
prior  to  shock  loading.  These  results  hove  .allowed-  us  to  suggest  a 
mechanism  for  the  internal  processes  occurring  .at  the  HEL.  The  major- 
feature  of  the  proposed  yielding  mechanism  is  that  by  totally  filling 
all  connected  microcr.acks  with  water,  we 'have  constrained  these  cracks 
to  remain  open  during  shock  loading.  In.  this  configuration  they  cart 
support  only  a  negligible  shear  stress  as  compared  to  evacuated'  micro¬ 
cracks  which  can  close  and  friction-lock  during  shock  compression. 
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I  INTRODUCTION 

During  the  past  decade  considerable  effort  has  been  exerted  toward 
understanding  and  predicting  the  propagation  in  the  earth  of  largo 
amplitude  stress  waves,  such  as  those  generated  by  chemical  and  nuclear 
explosives  or  by  impact  of  extraterrestrial  bodies.  Although  progress 
has  been  made,  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  predict  the  entire  flow  resulting 
even  from  a  planned  and'  controlled  energy  release  experiment  in  the 
earth.  In  .particular ,  the  twO-d imcnsional  computer  code  simulations  of 
nuclear  events  in  hard  rocks  (e.g.,  PILE  DRIVER);  are  substantially  in 
error  in  their  estimates  of  both  f ar-iueidc  particle  displacements  and 
intermediate  station  flow  stresses.1 

Since  thv  accuracy  of  su civ  c otic  simulations  is  limited  both  by  the 
validity  of  the  rheological  model  being  used  and  by  the  precision  to 
which  the  input  parameters  are  known,  experimental  programs  have  teen 
undertaken  at  SRI2-5  and  other  laboratories1*  6-13  to  evaluate  the 
constitutive  relations  which  characterize  hard  rocks  in  the  codes.  In 
the  present  research  program  we  examined  the  dynamic  shear  strength  (as 
defined  by  >sthe  Hugoniot  elastic  limit  ,  HEL)  and  the  dynamic  unloading 
behavior  of  hard  rocks,  since  neither  had  been  well  determined  and  since 
the  results  of  code  calculations  are  sensitive  to  both.  The  specific 
objectives  of  this  program  were  (1)  to  determine  the  dependence  of  the 
HEL  of  typical  hard  rocks  on  initial  specimen  state  and  loading  rate 
and  (2)  to  obtain  shock-loading  and  unloading  data  for  these  rocks,. 

Arkansas  novaculite,  a  fine-grained  naturally  occurring  poly¬ 
crystalline  quartz,  and’  Westerly  granite  were  selected  as  the  study 
materials-.  These  materials  -were  shock  loaded  using  either  the  SRI 
2j-ihchiv  or  the  4-inch  light  gas  gun..  In  most  experiments  the  specimens 
were  instrumented-  with  multiple  in-material  manganin  stress  transducers, 
and  the  resulting  stress-time  data  were-  reduced  using  Lagrangian  data 
analysis  methods.  These  methods  allow  release  paths  to  be  measured 
without  making  the  restrictive  and  perhaps  invalid  assumptions  on.  the 
nature  of  the  release  process  (such  as  that  it  is  isentropic)  that 
were  required  in  previous  investigations.  Two  recovery  experiments  were  also 
performed  to  permit  examination  of  material  -shocked  above  the  HEL. 
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Section  II  of  this  report  is  rn  summary  of  tSie  results  and  conclusions 
of  the  ‘present  investigation.  Section  III  describes  the  shock  wave 
theory  and  terminology  relevant  to  measuring  the  shock  strength  and- 
unloading  behavior  of  hard  rocks  and  includes  a  discussion  of  stress 
transducers  and  Lagrangiah  data  analysis.  Section  IV  is  a  detailed 
presentation  of  the  experimental ^methods  and  results,  and  in  Section  V 
wo  discuss  our  conclusions.. 


II  SUMMARY 

The  major  results  of  this  investigation  are: 

(1)  The  HEL  of  Arkansas  novaculite  shocked  to  about  100-kbar  peak 
stress  is  55-60  kbar. 

(2)  The  elastic  Hugoniot  of  novaculite  is  well  represented"  for 
wave  propagation  calculations  by  a  linear  Q  nV  relation. 

(3) ’  The  HEL  of  dry  Westerly  granite  shocked  to  60  kbar  is  about 

30  kbar. 

(4)  The  HEL  of  dry  Westerly  granite  is  independent  of  (a)  changes  in 
microcrack  density  caused  by  uniaxial  stress-induced  dilatancy 
and  (b)  a  decrease  in  shock-loading  rate  of  about  1/3. 

(5)  The  HEL,  and  hence  the  dynamic  shear  strength, of  Westerly  granfte 
becomes  too  low  to  be  measured  in  our  experiments  when  the 
granite  is  fully  saturated  with  water; 

(6)  The  initial  release  of  dry,  shock-loaded  Westerly  granite"  is 
nearly  elastic. 

(7)  Recovered  samples  of  Westerly  granite  shocked  above  the  HEL  have 
well-cemented  grain  boundaries,  are  covered  with  a  mosaic  of 
microfractures,  and  exhibit  no  planar  features. 

(8)  We  have  proposed  a  model  for  the  microscopic  plastic  process 
occurring  at  the  HEL. 

Of  these  results,  the  most  surprising  and,  significant  are  ;(4)-(7),  and 
in  particular  (5),  that  fully  saturating  granite  with  water  causes  the 
HEL  to  become  negligibly  small  compared  to  that  of  the  same  granite  dry. 

It  is  these  observations  which  provide  the  basis  for  the  microscopic 
model  (8)  which  we  have  suggested. 


Ill  TECHNICAL  BACKGROUND 


A .  Shock-Wave  Relations  for  an  Ideal  Elastic-Plastic  Hard  Rock 

The  Rankine-Hugoniot  relation  [.Hugoniot],  sometimes  known  as  the 
shock  adiabat,.  is  the  locus  of  final  equilibrium  states  that  a  material 
can  attain  from  a  given  initial  state  as  a  result  of  loading  by  a  plane, 
steady-state  shock  wave.  The  Hugoniot  is  usually  specified  by  giving 
the  axial  component  of  the  stress  tensor  (the  major  principal  stress-}* 
as  a  function  of  some  strain  variable  such  as  specific  volume  or  volumetric 
strain  (which  is  equal  to  axial  strain  for  plane  shock-wave  geometry). 
Alternatively  for  steady-stale  flow  (no  time  dependence),  one  can  use  the 
two  Rankine-Hugoniot  jump  conditions*5  which  express  the  conservation  of 
mass  and  momentum  to  convert  the  Hugoniot  from  the  stress-strain  plane  to 
any  of  the  six-  possible  planes  defined  by  the  four  flow  variables:  stress, 
strain,  shock  velocity,  and  particle  velocity..  The  Hugoniot  is  the 
constitutive  relation,  or  partial  equation  of  state,  which,  because  of  its 
relative  ease  of  measurement,  is  most  often  used  to  characterize  earth 
materials  in  the  stress  range  above  about  100  kbar  where  strength  effects 
are  assumed  to;  be  negligible. 

The  Hugoniot,  and  ail  shock-wave  experiments  performed  on  -this 
program,  pertain  to  uniaxial  strain.  There  may  be  local  instabilities  in 
the  flow,,  caused  for  example  by  specimen  flaws,  at  which  this  condition 
is  temporarily  violated.  However,  the  lateral  boundary  conditions,  and 
locations,  and  -the  specimen  Homogeneity  and  isotropy,  in  planes  normal  to 
the  flow  ensure  that  the  constraint  .holds  macroscopic ally. 

In  plane  shock-wave  experiments,  it  is  usually  assumed  that  the  initial, 
mechanical  loading  response  of  a  nonporous  hard  rock  is  elastic.  During 
this  .phase  of  loading  as  the  axial  stress  associated  with  the  shock  front 
increases,  the  specimen  develops  c  radial  stress  of  the 'magnitude  required 
to  maintain  uniaxial  strain.  The  difference  between  these  two  represents 
a  shear  stress^  or  stress  deviator,  which  increases  as  the  shock  amplitude 
increases.  When,  the  stress  deviator  exceeds  the  specimen,  shear  strength, 
a;  stress-relieving  process,  which  we  shall  refer  to- as  plastic  flow,  occurs. 
The  further  response  p.C  the  rock  specimen  to  additional  loading  is 
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characterized  as  plastic.  The  axial  stress  at  the  elastic  limit  is 
known  as  the  Hugoniot  elastic  .limit  (HEL) . 

After  compression,*  the  rock  is  unloaded  -by  a  stress  relief  or 

rarefaction  wave.  This  rarefaction  must  originate  at  a  fret*  surface 

oriented  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  uniaxial  f,l'ow  to  maintain 

the  l-D  geometry  during  unloading.  For  an  ideal  elastic-plastic  material, 

the  initial-  -unloading  will  be  elastic.  That  is,  as  the  axial  stress  Is 

rcduQ.  ;d  by  the  rarefaction,  the  stress  deviator  can  decrease  and  cease  to 

drive  plastic  flow.  However,  in  analogy  to  the  compression  process,  as 

unloading  continues  the  stress  deviator  continues  to  decrease-  until  it 

again  becomes  large  enough  jnrthe  negative  direction  to  cause  plastic 

flow.  Those  concepts  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  1,  which  shows  the  Hugoniot 

and  release  path  in  stress-specific  volume  space  for  an  idealized  hard 

rock.  Also  shown  is  the  kayleigh  line,15  the  locus  of  actual  a^Y  states 

which  the  mass  eleriients  experience  while  being  shock,  loaded  to  a  given 

Hugoniot  state,  and  the  hydrostat,  the  locus  of  stress-specific  volume 

states  attained -under  hydrostatic  compression,  i.e.,  with  q  =  O o  • 

X  y  z 

In  shock-wave  calculations,  the  assumption*  is  usually  made  that  after 
thermal  corrections.,,  the  hydrostat  gives  the  mean  stress,  cfzX/r3',, 

at  a  given  specific  volume  -fox’  any,  applied  stress  configuration-  and,  in 
particular,  for  the  idealized*  uniaxial  strain  cycle  of  Fig.  1  Whereas 
the  Hugoniot  is  the  locus  of  final  stales  which  can  be  reached  by  various 
amplitude  shocks  but  is  not  the  path  actually  followed  in  a  shock  com¬ 
pression,.  the  release  path,  Rayleigh  line,  and:  hydrostat  in  Fig.  1  each 
represent  states  actually  occupied  during  the  shock-release  cycle. 


.Note  in  Fig.  I  that,  after  the  axial  stress  has  been  reduced  to  zero, 
a  volume  compression,  and  lienee  a  nonzero  mean  stress  remain.  In  a-  shock¬ 
wave  experiment  these  are  reduced  later  by  rarefactions  propagating  into 
the  specimen  from  the  lateral  boundaries.  Because  of  these  lateral 
rarefactions,  in  even  an  ideal  shock-wave  recovery  experiment,  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  some  lateral  flow.  This  lateral  flow  may,  significantly 
affect  interpretation  of  features  observed  in  recovered  specimens. 
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FjGURE  1  STRESS-SPECIFIC  VOLUME  RESPONSE  OF  AN  IDEAL  HARD 
ROCK  (SIMPLE  ELASTIC-PLASTIC)  DURING  A  UNIAXIAL 
STRAIN  LOAD-RELEASE  CYCLE.  The  arrows  indicate  the 
directio;  these  paths  follow  during  the  cycle.  Note  that  below 
the  HEL  (he,  Rayleigh  line  and  the  elastic  Hugoniot  coincide. 


What  is  the  rheological  response  to  plane  shock  loading  of  a  material 
haying  the  Idealized  mechanical  properties  represented  by  Fig.  1  ?  For 
shocks  of  amplitude  less  than  the  HEL,  a;  simple  shock  front  referred  to 
as  the;  elastic  precursor  propagates  through  the  specimen.  For  the  linear 
elastic  response  shown  in  Fig.  1,.  the  precursor  travels  with  the  stress- 
iridependent  longitudinal  elastic  velocity  which  may  be  evaluated  from 
Fig.  1  using  the  well-known  relation1? 


For  shock  amplitudes  greater  than  the  HEL,  a  single  i'ront  is  not  stable1,6 
and  t lie  shock  separates  into  an  elastic  precursor  traveling  with  velocity 
C  and'  a  slower  .plastic  wave  whose  velocity  U  may  be  calculated  using  the 
IlankLne-Hu*  oniot  jump  conditions1^  if  the  flow  is  steady  (no  time  dependence). 
This  separation  of  the  loading-  wave  into  multiple  fronts  occurs  not  only 
at  the  HEL,  but  whenever  the  a^-V  Hugoniot  has  a  discontinuous-  increase 
in  slope  with  increasing  a  (if  the  second  derivative  of  the  Hugoiviot  with 
respect  to  volume  doc  not  become  positive)  such  as  at  a  f ir.st-order time- 
independent  phase  transformation  to  a  denser  phase. 


The  rarefaction  which  unloads  the  specimen  also  separates  for  a 

material  having  the  mechanical  response  modeled  in  Fig.  1.  The  initial, 

unloading  pulse-  is  elastic  and  again  travels  into  the  material,  ahead  with 

velocity  C.  The  slower  plastic  unloading  pulse  spreads  with  time  since 

each  .incremental  rarefaction  travels  -at  stressrdependent  veloci  ty  C  (cn)  , 

where  for  a  particular  0  =  cr ' 

xx 


For  a.  rarefaction  originating  on  the  same  side  of  the  specimen  as  the  shock 
(from  the  back  surface  of  a  projectile  head),  the  entire  stress  pulse  at 
some  instant  of  time  for  the  load-release  cycle  of  Fig.  1  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
In  Fig.  2,  spreading  effects  in  the  rarefaction  due  to  mass  flow  are  ignored. 

For  real  materials  (1)  the  elastic-plastic  transition  usually  does  not 
occur  at  a,  single  stress,  (the  Hugoniot  usually  is  curved',  not  just  "kinked", 
at  the  HEL)',  (2)  there  are  transient  effects  which  do  not  disappear  until 
the  flow  becomes  steady,  (3)  there  are  complex  finite  elastic  def ormational 
and  inelastic  material  processes  occurring  during  both  the  so-called  elastic 
and  plastic  phases  of  loading,,  and  (4)  there  are  thermal  effects  due  to  the 
irreversibility  of  the  shock  process  itself,  all  of  which  cause  deviations 
from  tiie  idealized  behavior  model ed:  in  Figs.  1  and,  2. 
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FIGURE  2  AXIAL  STRESS-TIME  PROFILE  SEEK)  BY/  A 

MASS  ELEMENT  DURING  THE  LOAD-RELEASE 
CYCLE  OF  FjGURE  1 

B.  Lagrangian  Analysis 

For  real-  flows  which  are  riot  in  general  steady  or  i.sentropic,  the 
shock  wave  data  analysis  techniques  which  are  usually  used,  the  Rarikine- 
Hugoniot  jump  conditions  for  calculating  Hugoniot  states  and  the  Riemanri 
invariant15  for  calculating  release  states,  are  not  valid.  However,  the 
average  axial  stress-specific  volume  states  achieved  both  in  compression 
and  release  by  a  mass  element  at  some  point  in  the  flow  mav  still  be  calcu¬ 
lated  using  the  Lagrangian  gage  method  suggested  independently  by  Fowles 
at  Physics  International  and  Williams  at  SRI.17  The  analysis  has  recently 
been-  further  developed  by  Cowperthwaite  and  Williams.18 

For  a  general  flow,  the  stress-gage  version  of  this  technique  requires 
correlated  stress-time  records  to  .be  obtained  at  a  minimum  of  three  points 
in  the  Slow.  Figure  3  schematically  shows  a  typical jLagrangirin  gage  con¬ 
figuration  with  three  vertically  stacked  in-material  gages,.  From  the 
resulting  sti.ess  records,  we  calculate  C  ,  the  velocity  with  which  constant 


IMPACT 
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FIGURE  3  TYPICAL  LAGRANGIAN  GAGE  CONFIGURATION,  EXPLODED  AND  SIDE  VIEWS. 

Note  that  the  four  terminal  rr  gages  are  rotated  with  respeci  to  each  other  so  that 
the  leads  from  one  gage  will  not  interfere  with  those  from  another  when  they  are 
brought  out  the  back  of  the  target.  .If  the  leads  are  brought  out  the  sides  in  the 
lamination  planes,  this  rotation  is  not  necessary. 
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s, tress  elements  of  the  flow  propagate  in  Lagrangian  coordinates  (  the 
velocity  with  which  these  elements  propagate  from  one  gage  to  the  next 
in  a  reference  frame  in  which  the  coordinate  system,  moves  with  the  gages). 
The  values  of  c  are  used  to  integrate  the  differential  flow  equations 
expressing  the  conservation  of  mass  and  momentum,  according  to-  the  scheme 
described'  by  Cowperthwaite  and  Williams.  No  assumptions  on  the  nature  of 
the  flow  are  made  other  ihan  that  it  is  uniaxial,  however,,  accuracy  is 
dependent  upon  the  number  of-  gage  stations  at  regions  in  which  is  a 
strongly  varying  function  of  Lagrangian  position.  4t  least  three  gage 
positions,  defining  two  measurement  intervals,  are  required  to  observe 
the  dependence,  if  any,  of  .on  position. 

The  (j  -V  states  calculated  using  the  Lagrangian  analysis  are  analogous 
to  the  Rayleigh  line  and  release  path  of  Fig.  1.  That  is,  they  represent 
the  actual  states  traversed  by  a  mass  element  during  compression-  and  release, 
the  loading  and  unloading  paths.  In  the  event  that  the  flow  is  a  steady-? 
state  compression  or  an  isentropic  release,,  they  are  readily  shown17'18  to 
correspond  precisely  to  the  Rayleigh  line  and  isentrope  -represented  in 
Fig.  1. 


If  the  "V  is  not  steady,  the  technique  is,  still  applicable;  however, 
it  is  not  exac.t  since  is  approximated  in  the  interval  between  two  gage 

positions  by  its  average  value  in  that  interval.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  (jr^-V  path  so  calculated  is  said  to  represent  a  material  average. 

It  is  an  estimate  of  the  states  achieved  by  a  mass  element  near  the  "middie" 
of  the  three-gage  interval.  (For  a  steady  flow,  all  mass  elements  pass 
through  the  same  states,  of  course.)  One  of  the  purposes  of  the  present 
research  program  is  to  obtain  compression  and  release  paths  f 6 1.  hal'd  rocks 
shocked  to  near  the  HEL  without  making  the  assun,<  tions  on  the  nature  of  * 
the  flow  which  were  necessary  before  stress-gage  technology  was  improved 
and  the  Lagrangian  analysis  methods  were  developed. 
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IV  EXPERIMENTS  AND  RESULTS 
A.  Arkansas  Novaculite 

Arkansas  novaculite  is  a  naturally  occurring  form  of  very  Cine 
grained  polycrystalline  quartz.  Specimens  used  in  the  present  program 
were  obtained  from  the  Norton  Company,  Littleton,  New  Hampshire  and  have 
previously  been  described?-9  as  homogeneous,  isotropic,  nearly  noiinorous, 
with  an  average  grain  size  of  ~0. 01  mm  and  a  silica  content  of  greater 
than  997o.  Novaculite  was  selected  for  study  because  (1)  among  silicate 
rocks  its  uniformity  and  small  grain  size  make  it  one  of  the  most  likely 
to  yield  reproducible  shock  wave  data,  and  (2)  it  is  basically  monomineral ic 

(SiO  ),  aiid  therefore  may  provide  insight  into  the  fracture  mechanisms 

2\ 

in  move  complex  silicate  rocks  such  as  granites. 

Four  shock  experiments  were  performed  using  novaculite  targets.  In 
two  of  these  the  shock  amplitude  was  less  than  the  HEL  and  information 
was  obtained  on  the  elastic  portion  of  the  Hugoniot  and  on  the  feasibility 
of  using  laminated  head  projectiles  to  generate  reduced  strain-rate  dynamic 
loading  data.  In  the  other  two  experiments,  novaculite  was  shocked  to 
higher  final  stresses  to  allow  measurements  of  the  HEL  and  of  the  effects 
on  the  HEL  of  underlying  gage  plane  cracks  and  inclusions  in  the  specimen. 
The  two  shots-  in  which  novaculite  was  shocked  below  its  HEL  are  discussed 
first. 

The  laminated^-head  2a-inch  gas  gun  projectile  shown  in  Fig.  4  was 
designed  to  provide  strain  rates  about  an  order  of  magnitude  less  than 
are  obtained  in  conventional  gas  gun  experiments  on  hard  rocks.  The 
components  of  the  projectile  head  starting  from'  the  impact  surface  are: 

(1)  ~0-5  mm  foam,  composed  of  phenolic  .microballoons  and  C-7,  epoxy, 
-fabricated  at  SRI  to  a  uniform  density  of  0.50  g/cm3,  (2)  ~0.5  mm  pf  C-7 
epoxy,  p,Q=  1.18  g/cm3,,  (3)  ~  1  mm  of  ,2024  Al,  and  (4)  ~  13  mm  of  high  lead 
brass;  Both  faces  of  each  laminate  were  machined,  flat  and  parallel  to 
within  0.001  inch  (.1)25  mm),  and  these  tolerances  were  maintained  during 
assembly.  As  shown  in  Fig.  4,  the  first  three  laminates  were  of  slightly 
smaller  diameter  than  the  fourth  (brass)  laminate  and  projectile  body  so 
that  these  latter  would,  provide  both  a  good  reference  surface  and  electrical 

Mill . 
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FIGURE  4  LAMINATED-HEAD  PROJECTILE  FOR  2V4-INCH  GAS  GUN. 

the  three  thin  laminate  layers  starting  from  the  impact  side 
are  an  epoxy-microballoon  foam,  C-7 -epoxy,  and  2024-AK, 
respectively 


continuity  to  the  gun  barrel  as  required  for  projectile  velocity  measure¬ 
ment.  The  choice  of  laminate  materials  and  thicknesses  was  checked  and 
optimized  using  SRI  PUFF, 20  a  one-dimensional  artificial  viscosity  computer 
code. 

The  stress  record  obtained  using  a  conventional  4-terminal  manganin 
foil  gage21  embedded  ~4  mm  into  novaculite  from ‘the  impact  surface  is 
shown  in  Fig.  5.  In  this  experiment  (Shot  908)  the  projectile  velocity 
was  0.62  mm/psec..  The  peak  stress  in  novaculite  was  64  kbar  calculated 

from  the  manganin  piezoresistive  coefficient  reported  by  Keough21  of 

ar/r  . 

0.29  x  10"“  — —  ,  where  R  is  the  resistance  of  the  gage  element  .prior 
kbar  ' 

to  shock  loading  and  AR  is  shock-induced  change  in  resistance.  The  rise 
time  of  the  compression,  wave  is  ~0.6  usee,  5  to  60  kbar,  with  shock  planarity 


FIGURE  5  MANGANIN  GAGE  RECORD  4  mm  INTO  NOVACULIT1-  GENERATED  BY  LAMINATEh 
PROJECTILE  OF  FIGURE  3  TRAVELING  AT  0.6  mm/psec,  SCOPE  29,  SHOT  908.  Th 
structure  at  the  end  of  the  record  is  the  gage  failure  signal;  it  does  riot  reflect  the  actual 
stress  in,  the  novaculite. 


across  the  gage  <0.1  psec.  For  comparison,  the  stress  profile  6  mm  into 
novaculite  predicted  by  PUFF  for  a  projectile  velocity  of  0.8  mm/usec  is 
shown  in  Fig.  6,.  The  signif icance  of  the  good  agreement:  between,  the  stress 
profiles  of  Figs.  5  and  6  is  discussed  in  Section  V. 

In  Shot  909  another  laminated  head  projectile  was  impacted  into  a 
novaculite  target  fronted  with  a  3-mir.  tn’ick  disk  of  70%  dense  < tungsten  foam. 
The  purpose  of  the  tungsten  foam  was  to  generate  a  smoother  stress-time 
loading  profile  than  that  obtained  in*  Shot  908  (Fig..  5).  However,  the 
tungsten  foam  actually  caused  the  low  stress  portion  of  the  compression 
pulse  to  spread  and  the  high  stress  portion  to  shock  up,  as  can  be  seen 
from  the  manganin  gage  record  in  Fig..  7, 
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FIGURE  6  RUFF -PREDICTION  OF  STRESS  PROFILE  ,6 -mm  INTO  NOV ACUL'TE  GENERATED 
BY  LAMINATED.  PROJECTILE  OF  FIGURE  3  TRAVELING  AT  0.8  mm/jisec.  Small, 
high-frequency  oscillations  in  p,  generated  internally  by  PUFF,  were  present  for  the 
first  0.4psec  but  are  not  shown  here,  as  they  could  be  eliminated  by  refining  the 
mesh  size. 
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BEGINNING  MAIN 

OF  COMPRESSION  PULSE 


FIGURE  7  MANGANIN  GAGE*  RECORD  OF  STRESS 
PROFILE  4  mm  INTO  NOV ACULI+E 
FRONTED  WITH  .3  mm  OF  TUNGSJEN 
FOAM  AND  IMPACTED  AT  0.6  mm/psec 
BY  THE  LAMINATED  PROJECTILE  OF 
FIGURE  3,  SCOPE  -23,  SHOT  909.  The 
structure-  at  the  end  of  the  main  pulse  is 
the  gage  failure  signal;  it  is  not  part  of  the 
loading  pulse. 
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for  a  projectile  velocity  of  0.63  mm/psec-,  the  rise  time  of  the 
0  to  20%  maximum  stress  signal  is  approximately  2,5  jisec  and  that  of  the 
20-90%  peak  stress  signal  is  about  0.,1>  usee-.  Although  the  profile  in 
novaculite  is  indeed  smoother  in  Shot  909  than  in  Shot  908  (see  Figs.  5 
and  7),  the  strain  rate  is  significantly  lower  only  during  the  initial 
phases  of  loading  and  not  at  higher  stresses  near  the  HEL.  On  the  basis 
of  Shots  908  and  909,  we  concluded  that  laminated  projectiles  do  not 
generate  suff icifhtly  uniform  loading  to  allow  resolution  of  the  HEL.  For 
our  subsequent  reduced  strain  rate  loading  experiments  in  granite*  we  used 
a  fused  quartz  trout  disk  on  the  target  to  spread  the  shock  the  desired 
amount  in  the  manner  suggested  by  Barker  and  Hollenbach22  This  technique 
cannot  be  applied  to  novaculite  with  its  high  HEL,  because  fused  quartz 
is  dispersive  only  below  about  40  kbar. 

The  two  experiments  in  which  the  HEL  of  novaculite  was  exceeded  were. 
also  fired  on  the  2^-inch  light  gas  gun.  To  reach  the  stresses  required 
in  these  experiments,  we  used  a  lightened!  7075  A1  projectile  body  with 
internal  ribs  for  additional  strength  and  a  swaged-in  brass  head  for  high 
shock  impedance.  These  projectiles  weigh  approximately  230  g,  support 
6000  psi  laterally  dn  the  gas  =gun  breech,  and  reach  a  velocity  of  ~1  mm/psee. 

Previous  determinations  of  the  novaculite  HEL,1®’22  made  using  inclined 
mirrors  to  monitor  free  surface  motion  and  the  free  surface  velocity 
approximation15  »23  for  data  reduction,  have  yielded  a  range  of  values 
from  40  to  140  kbar  for  peak  pressures  from  100  to  400  kbar.  The  purpose 
of  the  first  high  velocity  shot  (Chot  970)  was  to  observe  the  profile  of 
the  novaculite  precursor  and  measure  its  amplitude  for  a  peak  stress  of 
about  100  kbar. 

In  Shot  970  the  light  weight  projectile  impacted  a  l/4-inch<  thick 
novaculite  target  backed  with  a  thick  C-7  epoxy  disk  containing  a  manganin 
wire  stress  transducer  2  mm  from  the -novaculite  C-7  interface.  A  classic 
two-wave  profile  was  recorded  in  the  C-7  as  shown  in  Fig.  8v  The  amplitude 
of  the  precursor  was  25  kbar  and  that  of  the  main  wave  was  47"  kbar,  both 
in  C-7.  These  figures  correspond  to  a  60-kbar  HEL,  In  novaculite  driven 
by  a  100-kbar  main  wave.  Projectile  velocity  was  f/. 97  qnm/£ sec.  Rise  times 
are  not  reported  since  they  are  strongly  dependent  on  the  wave  propagation 
properties  of  C-7. 
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ELASTIC 

PRECURSOR 


•FIGURE  8  STRESS  PROFILE  OBSERVED  IN  C-7  MANGANIN 
GAGE  PACKAGE  MdUNTED  ON^-INCH  THICK 
NOVACULITE  TARGET  SHOCKED  TO  lOOkbar, 

SHOT  970,  SCOPE  30 

In  Shot  982  the  same  type  projectile  impacted  a  novaculite  target 
containing  three  manganin  foil  gages.  Figure  9  is  a  side  view  drawing 
of  the  target  showing  the  relative  positions  of  the  three  gage  elements. 

The  objectives  of  this  shot  were  to  measure  precursor  rise  times,  to 
observe  the  HEL  directly,  and  to  determine  the  effects  of  underlying 
cracks  and  gage  elements  on  subsequent  flow.  Referring  to  Fig.  9,  one 
sees-  that  gage  1  records  the  intrinsic  HEL  9  mm  into  novaculite,  gage  2 
sees  the  precursor  after  it  has  .passed  over  and  interacted  with  gage  1 
and  traveled  an  additional  3  mm,  and  gage  3  sees  the  precursor  after  it 
has  crossed  an  open  0.002-incli  crack  and  traveled  5  mm.  The  stress  records 
obtained  from  the  three  gages  are  shown  in  Fig.  10.. 

Each  transducer  measurement  was  recorded  differentially,  as  suggested 
:by -Petersen,  Gripe,  and  Murri,3  to  eliminate  external  noise  (such  as 
piezoelectric  signals  from  the  quartz  .grains)  common  to  the  voltage  leads. 
This  system  prpduced  very  satisfactory  noise  levels  as  can  be  seen  from 
Fig.  10;  however,  all  three  gages  failed  about  1/2  gsec  after  the  precursor 
arrival..  The  reason  for  this  premature  failure  is  not  known  definitely, 
bub  it  probably  is  caused  by  shearing  of  the  gage  leads  either  at  the 
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FIGURE  9  SIDE  VIEW  OF  NOVACUUTE  TARGET,  SHOT  982,  SHOWING  RELATIVE 
POSITIONS  OF  GAGES  1,  2,  AND  3 


FIGURE  10  MANGANIN  GAGE  RECORDS  FROM  GAGES  1,  2,  AND  3,  SHOT  982 
THE  RELATIVE  LOCATIONS  OF  GAGES  ARE  SHOWN  IN  FIGURE  9. 
AH  scopes  are  sweeping  at  0.5  mm/psec.  See  text  for  discussion  of 
stress  profiles. 


lateral  boundaries,  or  within  the  target  disk.  This  shearing  occurred  even 
though  the  normal  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  it:  the  target  was 
oversize  with  respect  to  the  projectile*;  and  the  leads  were  mechanically 
shielded  where  they  left  the  target..  In  all  subsequent  shots,  this 
problem  was  avoided  by  bringing  the  leads  out  the  back  of  the  target 
through  drill  holes. 

Analysis  of  the  records  from  Shot  982-  yields  the  following  elastic 
precursor  data.  Rise  times  monitored  by  all  three,,  gages  are  40-50  nsec. 

Gages  1  and  2  indicate  that  stress  amplitude  at  the  leading  edge  of  the 
precursor  is  about  40  kbar  with  an  increase  to  50  kbar  by  the  time  the 
record  terminates.  Gage  3,  above  the  open  0.002rinch  crack;  sees  an 
initial  amplitude  of  60  kbar  decreasing  to  about  50  kbar  at  the  end  of 
the  signal.  The  peak  stress  is  not  recorded  due  to  failure  of  the  gages 
prior  to  arrival  of  the  main  wave;  however,  for  the  recorded  projectile 
velocity  of  0.97  mm/psec,  the  value  computed  by,'  impedance  match  is  about 
100  kbar  as  in  Shot  970. 

In  reducing  the  raw  gage  data  to  stress  profiles,  we  considered  the 
effect  of  stress-induced  changes  in  lead  resistances  and  found:  a  4%  correction, 
was  required.  It  also  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  manganin  piezoresistive 
coefficient  used  to  analyze  Shots  970  and  982  is  a  value  (given  in  Section  V) 
which  has  been  measured  for  gage  elements  embedded  in  materials  shocked 
above  their  HEL21  There  is  some  indication  from  low  stress  gage  work  now 
in  progress24  that  manganin  in  elastic  materials  has  a  coefficient  as  much 
as  303,  lower  than  this.  This  coefficient  is  normally  checked  by  comparing 
peak  gage  stress  with  ah  impedance  match  solution;  however,  this  is  not 
possible  in  shot  982  because  of  the  premature  gage  failure.  Consequently, 
although  it  is  valid  to  compare  gage  records  in  this  shot,  the  calculated 
precursor  amplitudes  may  be  significantly  low.  This  qualification  does 
not  apply  to  Shot  970  since  in  that  experiment  the  gage  element  is  embedded 
in  C-7,  for  which  a  reliable  calibration  is  available. 
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The  similarities  of  stress  profile  and  amplitude  recorded  by  gages 
1  and  2  in  Shot  982  indicate  that  the  presence  of  a  0.002-inch  manganic 
foil  gage  has  a  negligible  effect  on  subsequent  wave  propagation.  In 
particular,,  presence  of  the  gage  does  not  initiate  local  rock  yielding 
which  can  be  resolved  at  later  gage  stations.  The  significantly  greater 
HEL  observed  at  gage  3  is  attributed  -to  specimen  variation  since  we  do 
not  see  how  it  can  be  an  inherent  result  of  propagation  across  an  open 
crack.  Alternatively,  the  behavior  recorded  by  gage  3  may  result  from 
a  stress  relaxation  effect  due  to  the  open  crack  or  from  a  time-dependent 
yield  process  in  novaculite.  No  additional  experiments  were  performed- 
on  novaculite  to  resolve  these  questions  in  order  to  conserve  time  and 
funds  to  investigate  the  dynamic  fracture  of  Westerly  granite. 

B.  Westerly  Granite 

The  elastic  precursor  amplitude  of  Westerly  granite  was  measured,  as 
a  function  of  distance  from  the  impact  surface  to  a  maximum  of  ~35  mm  for 
dry.,  dry  microf ractured,  and  water-saturated  Westerly  granite,  and  for  dry 
Westerly  granite  loaded  at  a  reduced  rate..  From  these  experiments  the 
sensitivity  of  <the  dynamic  shear  strength,  or  more  directly  the  HEL,  to 
variations  in  the  initial  microcrack  density,  the  moisture  content,  and 
the  strain  rate  was  determined.  The  initial  portions  5f  the  release  paths 
were  also  (measured  in  two  of  these  experiments.  Samples  of  shocked  granite 
were  recovered  from  two  experiments  for  examination.  Following  a  description, 
of  the  samples,  the  results  of  the  instrumented  and  the  recovery  experiments 
are  presented  under  (2)  and  <3);. 

1 .  Specimen  Description 

The  Westerly  granite  specimens  studied  in  the-  present  work  were 
obtained  from  the  Bradford  quarries  located  about  5  miles  east  of  Westerly, 
Rhode  Island.  A  comparison  of  the  compositions  of-  granites  from  Westerly 
and  Bradford  by  Chayes85  reveals  that  both  are  fine-grained  granites  of 
similar  appearance,  but  that  Bradford  specimens  are  generally  about  5%f 
poorer  in  quartz  and  8%  richer  in  plagioclaso.  He  also  noted  that  the 
biotite  flakes  in  Bradford  granite  are  broader  by  several  tenths  of  a 
millimeter  and  cpmprise  a  larger  percent  of  the  total  than  those  in  Westerly 
granite.  A  detailed- quantitative  description  of  a  sample  of  Westerly  granite 


examined  in  a  cooperative  effort  by  34  laboratories  is  given  by  Fairbairn 
et  al.,86  and  a  description <of  a  Westerly  granite  sti  died  in  several  static 
and  dynamic  investigations  at  General  Motors  is  presented  by  Green?  and 
Perkins18  and  again  iy  Jones  and  Froula.13 

The  granite  studied  in  the  present  work  has  an  average  density  of 
2.65  g/cm3  and  a  porosity  of  about  0.015  iby  volume,  calculated  from  the 
ability  of  the  rock  to  absorb  water.  Petrographic  analysis  of  six  thin 
sections  indicates  the  average  composition  is  about  25%  quartz,  40% 
plagioclase,  30%  potash  feldspar,  less  than  5%  biotite  (mica),  and  about 
1%  accessory  minerals.  The  average  grain  size  of  the  three  primary 
constituents  is  under  1  mm  with'  a  maximum  diameter  of  about  2.5  mm. 

From  thin  sections  taken  in  three  orthogonal  directions,,  a  slight  trend 
toward)  a* biotite  orientation  was  noted,  but  so  many  grains  had  orientations 
contradictory  to  the  trend  of  lineation  that  it  is;  not  considered  signifi¬ 
cant  and  the  rock  can  be  called  isotropic. 

We  measured  the  zero-pressure,  longitudinal  sound  velocity  of  our 
specimens  to  be  about  4.2  'mm/p sec  with  a  10%  variation  from  specimen;  to 
specimen.  These  values  agree  in  both  magnitude  and  reproducibility  with 
the  results  of  Simmons  and  Brace27  and  of  Birch.88  The  sound  velocity 
data,  taken  at  5  locations,  on  each  specimen,  along  with.  X-ray  examinations 
for  internal  cracks, were  used  to  select  like  specimens  for  each  experiment. 

We  also  compared  pur  granite  with  a  Westerly  granite  studied  in  tri- 
axial  failure  tests  by  Brown  and  Swanson.3  (This  is  apparently  the  same 
granite  stock  studied  in  the  General  Motors  work.18’13)  The  reported 
density  of  this  material  is  2.61S  g/cc  with,  a  porosity  of  0.007  by  volume. 
Our  petrographic  analysis  shows  the  quartz  content  and  total  feldspar 
content  to  be  about  the  same  as  in  our  stock;  however,  the  ratio  of  potash 
to  plagioclase  feldspar  is  inverted,  and  less  of  the  potash  feldspar  is 
microcline.  The  grain  sizes  of  the  major  constituents  are.  fractionally 
less  in  their  material.  For  the  purposes  of  this  report,  all  the  granites 
discussed  above,  Including  our  material.,,  will  be  referred  to  as  Westerly 
granite. 
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In  summary,-  the  materials  characterized  in.  the  literature  as  Westerly 
granite  are  obviously  similar.  Measurable  and  reproducible  differences 
in  composition  do  exist,  and.  althougn  not  unusual  lir, geologic  material's,, 
they  should  be  borne  In  mind  when  comparing  different  investigators' 
measurements  of  structurerand  defect-sensitive  properties,  such  as  shear 
strength. 

2 .  Lagrangian  Gage  (Experiments: 
a.  Westerly  Granite-,  Dry,., 

In  Experiment  7.852-0-1  we.  determined:  the  HEL  and  the  compression 
and  partial  release  paths  for  dry  Westerly.  :grani.te  shocked  to  a  peak 
stress  of  about  60  kbar  using  the>SRI  4rinch  light  gas,,  gun.  These  results 
were  calculated  using  the  Lagrangian  stress  gage  analysis17 v 5 *  discussed, 
in  Section  IIL.  The  analysis  was  performed  using  a  computer  program 
described  by  Murri  and  Smith.4i 

Three  in-material,  manganin  stress  transducers  were  >placed>;between 
four  3-inch  diameter  (granite  disks  in  the  configuration  shown  in  Rig,.  3. 
The  face  of  each  disk  was  ground  flat  and  parallel  tbs  within  ±  0.-0005 
inch.  In  addition  to  the  bulk  density  measurements  normally  made  on  each 
disk,  each  was  X-rayed  and  had-  the  longitudinal  sound'  velocity  ^measured 
at  5  positions.  The  sound  velocity -measurements  are  reproducible  to  ±  1% 
although  the  absolute  accuracy  is;  no  better  than  :5%.  They  typically,  show 
a  variation  within  a  single  specimen  of  5%  and,  variation  from  specimen  to 
specimen  as  high  as  10%.  The  four  mating  ‘disks  selected  for  each  experi¬ 
ment  did  not  have  observable  open  internal  cracks  and  usually  had  less 
than  5%  variation,  in  sound  velocity. 

The  three  gages  were  located  along  the  axis  or  the  cylindrical  target 
at  about  1/2,,  T,  and  1-1/4  inches  from  the  impact  plane  (front  face  of 
the  cylinder).  To  ensure  full  recording  time  and  accuracy,  the  leads 
for  each  gage  were  brought  out  the  back  of  the.  target  through  drill  holes 
packed  with  amalgam.  This  lead  configuration  was  used  in  lieu  of  bringing 
the  leads  out  the  side,  which,,  although  simpler  to  construct,  was  found 
to  result  in  premature  gage  failure  in  the  novaculite  shot  reported 
previously.  The  first  two  gages  were  cut  frdnl/0. 001-inch  thick  manganin 
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Coil  and  had  an  aspect  ratio  of  about  100,  For  comparison  of  gage 
'Piezoresistive  coefficient  and  noise  pickup,  the  third  gage  (farthest 
from  impact)  was  0. 003-inch’  diameter  manganin  wire  flattened  to  an  aspect 
ratio  of  about  10,  Differential  amplification  of  gage  records  as  described 
earlier  (see  Arkansas  novaculite)  was  used  to  reduce  noise  pickup. 

The  target  assembly  was  impacted  by  a  4-inch  diameter  steel-headed 
.projectile  traveling  at  0.625  mm/psec;  This  projectile  was  a  knockout 
head  type  designed  to  allow  recovery  of  shocked  granite.  The  results 
of  the  recovery  aspect  of  the  experiment  are=  discussed  in  Part  C  of  this 
section. 

The  differential  amplification  of  the  gage  signals  in  conjunction 
with  the  gage  and  lead  geometry  produced  records  with  very  low  noise. 
Slightly  less  noise  was  recorded  from  the  wire  than  from  the  foil  gages, 
as  would  be  expected  because  of  the  relative  aspect  ratios  and.  thicknesses. 
All  three  gages  lasted  longer  than  the  duration  of  the  stress  pulse. 

The  a  “t  (axial  stress-time)  histories  from,  the  three  gage  records 

X  '  - 

are  plotted  on  a  common,  time  axis  in  Fig.  11.  The  calculated  records  are 
arbitrarily  terminated  at  or  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  lateral 
rarefactions..  The  stress-time  profile  from  the  first  gage  is  essentially 
linear  from  less  than  5  to  about  30  kbar.  The  rise  time  is  about  10 
nsec/kbar,  or  less  -han  0.3  p sec  for  =the  precursor,  and  increases  at 
higher  stresses.  The  second  and  third  gage  records  show  similar  behavior 
and  differ  from  the  first  primarily  in  that  the  precursor  is  farther  ahead 
of  the  peak  and  that  the  trailing  rarefaction  catches  up  to  and  overtakes 
the  peak  (gage  3),  causing  attenuation. 

From  these  records  the  HEL  of  Westerly  granite  is  between  27  and  37 
kbar.  Since  27  kbar  is  the  onset  of  deviation  from  linearity  in  all. 
records,  it  will  be  taken  as  the  HEL.  Above  40  kbar,  the  third  gage 
record'  shows  that  the  compressions!,  pulse  is  beginning  to,  steepen.  Thus, 
the  stress-strain  curve,  the  slope  of  which  is  related  to  the  compressional 
wave  velocity,,  is  concave  upward  above  40  kbar;,  from  this  we  conclude  that 
40  kbar  is  clearly  above  the  HEL,  although  a  time-dependent  yield  process 
may  still  be  occurring  at  this  stress. 
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AXIAL  STRESS-TIME  PROFILES  AT  THREE  SUCCESSIVE  IN-MATERIAL 
GAGES,  SHOT  7852^0-1,,  DRY  WESTERLY  GRANITE.  Gages  are  11,  23,. 
and  29  mm  from  the  impact  curface. 
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The  axial  stress-specific  volume  (cr^-V)  loading  curve  tor  some  mass 
element  between  the  first  and  third  gages,  calculated  using  a  computer 
to  perform  the  Lagrangian  analysis,  is  -shown  in  Fig.  12.  This  is  a 
material  average  since  the  three-gage  analysis  shows  C  is  a  slowly 
varying  function  of  position,  being  relatively  independent  of  position 
below  20  and  above  50  kbar  with  the  major  variation  in  the  yielding 
range,  from  30  to  40  kbar.  This  variation  indicates  the  yield  process 
either  may  have  a  different  stress  dependence  in<  the  two  gage  intervals 
(caused  possibly  by  specimen  variations)  or  may  still  be  changing  with 
time  and  propagation  distance. 

Below  25  kbar,  the  or  -V  relation  is  nearly  linear  and  is  identified 
as  the  elastic  portion  of  the  ilugoniot .  At  about  27  kbar,  deviation  from 
linearity  becomes  apparent,  hence  this  stress  is  confirmed  to  represent 
the  HEL.  From  the  slope  of  the  elastic  portion  of  the  (j^-V  loading  curve, 
we  calculate  the  longitudinal  sound,  velocity  to  be  5.59  mm/p.sec  in  very 
close  agreement  with  the  value  of  5.60  reported  by  Jones  and  Froula.13 
This  agreement  supports  the  identification  of  the  first  linear  portion  of 
the  loading  curve  with  -the  elastic  Hugoniot.  The  initial  unloading  .path 
in  Fig.  12  has  nearly  the  same  slope  as  the  elastic  Hugoniot  indicating  that 
the  granite  is  first  releasing  elastically,  like  an  ideal  elastic-plastic 
material.  To  confirm  this  hypothesis  we  would  need  to  show  that  the  unload¬ 
ing  patli  in  fact  lies  below  the  Hugoniot  in  ax~V  space.  Although  the 
Hugoniot  curve  has  not  been  accurately  measured  in  this  stress  range,  St 
is  extremely  unlikely  that  it  is  sufficiently  curved  so  that:  the  tangent 
to  it  at  60  kbar  (which  is  also  tangent  to  the  release  isentrop.e  inter¬ 
secting  the  Hugoniot  at  60' kbar)  could  have  as  large  a  negative  slope  as 
does  the  unloading  path  we  observed.  Release  data  to  lower  .pressures 
would  be  required  to  determine  whether  there  is  an  elastic-plastic  transition 
in  release  corresponding  to  the  HEL  in  compression. 
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FIGURE  12  AXIAL  STRESS^SPECIFIC  VOLUME  LOADING  AND  RELEASE  PATHS 
FOR  DRY  WESTERLY  GRANITE.  The  deviation  from  linearity  in  the 
loading  path  is  taken  as  the  HEL  (~28  kbar).  The  decrease  in  slope  at 
the  end  of  the  release  path  is  due  to  arrival  of  lateral  rarefactions  at  the 
gages  and  is  not  significant. 


b.  Westerly,  .Granite,  Dry,  Microf ractured 

It  lias  been  demonstrated  by  Brace  et  al..,29  and  by  Brown  and 
Swanson9  that  Westerly  granite,  and  many  other  geologic  materials,  when 
statically  and  uniaxially  stressed  to  about  1/2  the  ultimate  fracture 
strength  exhibit  a  volume  dilatation.  That  is,  above  the  dilatancy 
threshold  stress,  the  observed  granite  volume  strain  is  less  than  the 
expected,  elastic  volume  strain  (which  increases  linearly  with  increasing 
load).  The  effect  is  described  in  detail  in  references  29  and  9  for  various 
applied  triaxial  stress  configurations.  Brace  et  al .  did  compressibility 
experiments  to  demonstrate  that  the  increase  in  volume  compared  to  the 
elastic  volume  strain  was  due  to  open  microcracks  oriented  predominantly 
in  the  direction  of  axial  compression,  and  they  suggested  several  mechanisms 
whereby  such  cracks  could  grow  at  favorably  oriented  grain  boundaries. 

Peng  and  Johnson30  have  performed  a  detailed  petrographic  study  in  which 
they  actually  observe  the  microcracks  postulated  by  Brace  et  al.  and  record 
the  number,  orientation,  and  length  of  these  cracks,  as  a  function  of 
inci;Sasing  axial  stress.  In  the  present  work  we  wantedrto  determine  the 
effect  of  an  increased  microcrack  density  on  dynamic  strength.  Consequently 
we  microf ractured  samples  of  Westerly  granite  prior  to  shock  tests,  as 
described  below. 

The  faces  of  cylindrical  3-inch  diameter  granite  disks  of  the  thick¬ 
ness  required  for  Lagrangian  gage  experiments  were  ground  flat  and  parallel 
within'  ±0.0005  inch.  Circumferential  strain  gages  about  1  inch  long  were 
attached  using  standard  strain-gage  bonding  methods.  The  instrumented 
disks  were  stacked  between  steel  platens  to  which  3-inch  diameter  Westerly 
granite  loading  cylinders  were  attached  with  epoxy.  The  purpose  of  these 
loading  cylinders  was  to,  prevent  platen-sample  interactions,,  such  as  end: 
splitting,  in  the  specimen  disks.  The  total  granite  column  had  a  length-to- 
diameter  ratio  of  at  least  2.5  to  1.  Mogi  demonstrated  that  with  this 
aspect  ratio  end  effects  in  granite  are  insignificant.31  The  specimens 
were  loaded  in  uniaxial  compression  to* about  1 . 8  kbar, about  80%  of  the  fracture 
strength,  using  a  300,000-lb  press.  The  period  for  the  compression  and 
release  cycle  was  about  30  minutes.  Both  the  strain  gage  measurements  and 
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and'  subsequent  measurements  of  bulk  density,  indicate  the  residual  decrease 
in  density  for  the  specimens  mi,crof rac  tured  in  this  way  to  be  about  0.1%  , 
the  same  order  of  magnitude  reported  by  Brace  et  al . 

the  microf ractured  specimens*  were  used  to  construct  a  Lagrangian 
gage  target  assembly  essentially  identical  to  the  granite  shot;  7852-0-1, 
described  previously.  The  same  sample  selection,  and^.gage  construction 
techniques  were  used.  This  target  was,  impacted  by  u  4-inch  diameter 
steel-head  projectile  traveling  at  0.60  mm/psec.  T»:e  three  stress*  gage 
records  obtained  for  this  shot  are  shown  in  Fig..  13.  Analysis  of  the 
records  was  terminated  about  6  psec  after  impact  when  an  extraneous 
islectrical  pulse  of  unknown  origin  was  recorded  by  all  three  gages.  For 
gages  1  and  2  ,  this  event  occurs  after  the  release  process  has  been 
underway  for  some  time,  however  for  :gage  3.  it  happens-  just  as  the  rarefaction 
arrives.  ... 

The  a  “V  path  calculated, by  Va  rangian  analysis  is  shown  in  Fig.  14. 

x  ■  \  _ « 

The  loading  path  was  calculated  using  all  three  gage  records  and  the  full 
Lagrangian  analysis,  whereas  the  unloading,  path  was  calculated  using  only 
gages  1  and  2  because  of  the  noise  in  the  record  from  gage  3.  The  two- 
gage  Lagrangian  analysis  includes  the  assumption  that  is  not  a  function 
of  position.  Based  on  the  results  of  Shot  7852-6-1,  this  assumption  is 
probably  quite  good  since  the  elastic  .portions  of  the  flow  in  that  experi¬ 
ment  were  shown  to  satisfy  it. 

The  or  -t  records  and  the  calculated  o  -V  path  for  this  shot  are  nearly 
X  X 

<  identical  to  those  from  the  dry  unf ractured  specimens.  The  HEL  as  indicated 

both  by  the  stress-strain- path  and  the  wave  profile  is  again  27  kbar  and 
the  sound  velocity  calculated  from  the  slope  of  the  elastic  portion  of 
qt^-V  path  is  again'  5.6  mm/psec,  The  conclusion  is  that  the  additional 
microcracks  do  not  affect  either  the  dynamic  shear  strength  or  the  elastic 
constants  to  the  precision  of  the  present  shock  wave  measurements.  The 
fact  that  the  HEL  of  dry  granite  is  independent  of  variations  in  micro¬ 
cracking  over  the  range  of  the  present  experiments  is  an  unexpected  and 
important  result. 
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FIGURE  14  AXIAL  STRESS-SPECIFIC  VOLUME  LOADING  AND  RELEASE  PATHS 
FOR  MICROFRACfURED  DRY  WESTERLY  GRANITE,  the  release  path 
is  calculated  from  gages  1  and  2,  Figure  13;  the  loading  path  is  calculated 
using  alhthree^gages;  see  the  notes  in  Figure  12. 


c,  Westerly  Granite,  Saturated 

Samples  of  Westerly  granite  were  saturated  with  water  in  the 
following  manner.  The  specimens  were  first  baked  and  outgassed.  While 
under  vacuum,  they  were  submerged  in  degassed  heated  water  and  then  raised 
to  atmospheric  pressure.  At  this  stage  in  the  saturation  process  1  atm 
pressure  drives  water  of  reduced  viscosity  (because  of  the  heating)  into 
the  evacuated  pores.  To  accelerate  the  absorption  process  and  to  ensure 
that  the  rocks  become,  completely  saturated,  we  imposed,  a  100-psi  external 
pressure.  Our  data  indicate  that  the  additional  overpressure  is  required 
to  totally  saturate  this  rather  impermeable  rock.  The  rock  porosity  filled 
with  water  by  this  ‘procedure  was  about  1.5%  by  volume  and  is  assumed  to 
represent  100%  saturation. 

A  three-stress-gage  Lagrangian.  target  assembly  of  the  same'Config- 
uration  used  in  Shots  7852-0-1  ,and  7852-0-2  was  assembled  using  the 
saturated  disks.  The  saturated  granite  target  was  mounted  on  a  high  lead 
brass  driver  plate  and  surrounded  by  a  water-and  vacuumrtight  cell  of 
slightly  larger  internal  volume  than  the  target.  This  volume  was  filled 
with  water  to  ensure  that  the  granite  did  not  lose  moisture  during  the 
firing  sequence.  The  assembly  supported  the  100-p,  vacuum  to  which  the 
muzzle  of  the  gun  is  pumped  prior  to  shooting. 

All  three  gages  were  cut  from  0.0007  inch  manganin  foil  and  were  the 
same  configuration  used  for  gages  1  and  2  in  Shots  7852-0-1  and  7852-0-2. 
They  were  electrically  insulated  from  the  saturated  rock  by  a  thin  layer 
of  C-7  epoxy  on  each  face  of  the  laminate  disks.  The  total  thickness  of 
each  gage  layer  was  about  0.0015  inch.  The  leads  were  brought  out  the 
back  of  the  target  through  insulated  holes. 

The  0.2-inch  thick  high  lead  brass  driver  plate  oh  which  the egranito 
target  was  mounted  was  impacted  by  a  4-inch  gas  gun  projectile  with  a  high 
lead  brass  head.  Projectile  velocity  was  0.51  |i sec/cm  'and  the  speak  stress 
in  the  granite  was  about  50  kbar.  The  first  gage  was  about  1/4  inch  into 
the  granite  from  the  granite-driver  interface,  and  each  gage  was  separated 
by  1/4  inch  of  granite,  so  that  the  measurements  were  made  between  1/4  and 
3/4  inch  from  impact.  The  last,  granite  disk  was  1/2  inch  thick  to  keep  any 
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signals  from  the  rear  surface  from  arriving  back  at  the  gage  positions 
during  the  measurement  period..  Instrumentation  was  by  the  differential 
amplification  scheme  to  reduce  external;  noise  pickup. 

The .(jr  -t  stress  profiles  are  shown  in  Fig.  15.  Compared  to  the 
records  for  dry  granite  and  -dry  microf  ractureci  granite  these  are -quite 
linear  and  do  not  show  the;  type  of  two-wave  structure  that  developed 
rather  clearly  in  the  third  gage  record  in  the  previous  two  experiments. 

The  maximum  gage  distance  from  impact  was  3/4  inch  in  this  experiment 
and  about.  1-1/4  inches  in  the  previous  experiments.  Rarefaction  data  were 
not  obtained  in  this  experiment  because  the  projectile  head  was  thick  for 
optimum  recording  of  loading  data. 

The  (T  -V  loading  path  from  a  3-gage  Lagrangian  analysis  is  presented 
X 

in  Fig.  16.  This  path  is  linear  within  experimental  error  as  opposed  to 
the  marked  curvature  noted  in  the  previous  two  experiments  for  dry  granite. 

The  slope  of  the  loading  path  is  significantly  less  than  in  the  previous 
two  experiments.  A  hypothesis  which  accounts  for  all  the  observed  differences 
'between  the  data  for  dry  and  water-saturated  granite  is  that  the  dynamic 
shear  strength  of  saturated  granite  is  markedly  less  (at  least  an  order  of 
magnitude  less)  than  that  of  the  dry  granite.  Evidence  to  support  the 
conclusion  that  the  shear  strength  of  wet  granite  is  essentially  zero  is 
presented  in  Section  V. 

d.  Westerly  Granite,  Dry,  Reduced  Loading  Rate 

Barker  and  Hollenbach22  have  recently  confirmed  Wackerle's 
observation32  that,  below  40  kbar,  fused  quartz  is  dispersive  to  shock 
loading;  that  is,  it  has  the  unusual  property  of  causing  a  steep  shock 
front  to  spread  with  propagation  distance.  This  behavior  results  from 
anomalous  curvature  of  the  fused  quartz  ^elastic  Hugoniot  below  40  kbar; 

Because  of  this  property,  a  thick  fused  quartz  plate  mounted  in  front  of 
a  target  specimen  in  a  shock  experiment  can  be  used  to  reduce  the  loading 
rate  in  the  target  compared  to  direct  impact.  The  technique  wild  work 
only  if  the  maximum  stress  in  fused  quartz  is  less  than  40  kbar...  Since 
the  HEL  measured  for  dry  Westerly  granite  is  below  40  kbar  and  granite 
lias'  a  slightly  higher  shock  impedance  than  fused  quartz,  we  can  use  the 
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method  to  obtain  reduced  rates  of  .loading  in  granite  and  still  exceed 
the  HEL.  We  performed  such  an  experiment  to  observe  the  dependence  of 
dynamic  shear  strength  on  loading  rate. 

A  one-inch  thick,  4'rinch  diameter  disk,  of  G.  E.  Type  151,  fused  quartz 
was  epoxied  to  Westerly  granite  target  assembly,.  This  target  assembly 
consisted  of  three  in-material  manganin  foil  gages  separated  from  the 
fused  quartz  and  each  other  by  1/4- inch  thick,  3-inch  diameter  granite  disks, 
and  backed  with  1/2  inch  of  granite;  The  details  of  target  design  and 
construction  are  the  same  as  for  the  previous  granite  shots.  The  fused 
quart!  was  impacted  by  a  standard  6061-T6  4-inch  gas  gun  projectile 
traveling  at  0.53  mm/p, sec.. 

The  three  a  -t.  records  are  shown  in  Fig.  17.  The  rise  time  from 
x 

0  to  30  kbar  at  gage  1  is  about  0.8,psec,  or  a  decrease  of  about  a  factor 
of  3  compared  to  gage  1,  Shot  7852-0-1,.  The  profile  steepens  and  becomes 
more  linear  as  it  passes  gages  2  and  3.  The  0-  to  30-kbar  rise  time  at 
gage  3  is  about  0.55  psec.  Above  about  30  kbar  the  slope  of  the  0’x“t 
profile  begins  to  decrease  and  the  s,tress  continues  to  rise  until  the 
records  terminate.  No  distinct  second  wave  is  seen.  These  records  are 
consistent  with  an  HEL  of  about  30  .kbar,  but  the  propagation  distance 
is  not  long  enough  and  the  final  stress  not  high  enough  to  determine  if 
a  two-wave  structure  is  definitely  developing.  Unfortunately  these 
parameters  are  limited  by  the  diameter  of  the  gun  and  equation  of  state 
of  fused  quartz,  respectively.. 

The  cr^-V  loading  path  is  given  in  Fig.  18.  It  is  linear  to  just  over 
30  kbar.  If  this  linear  section  is  identified  with  the  elastic  Hugoniot, 
the  sound' velocity  calculated  from-  the  slope  is  5.53  mm/psec  or  about  1% 
less  than  the  value  measured  in  Shots  7852-0-1,  -7852-0-2;  and  by  Jones 
and  Froula.1^  Tills  agreement  supports  the  Hugoniot  interpretation.  The 
major ^conclusion  from  this  experiment  is  that  the  HEL  is  not  sensitive 
to  small  changes  in  loading,  rate. 
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FIGURE  17  AXIAL  STRESS-TIME  PROFILES  AT  THREE  SUCCESSIVE  IN-MATERIAL 
GAGES.  SHOT  1033,  DRY  WESTERLY  GRANITE  LOADED  AT  A 
REDUCED  RATE.  Gages  are  6,  13,  and  19  mm  from  the  fused  quartz. 
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AXIAL  STRESS  —  kbar 


FIGURE  18  AXIAL  STRESS-SPECIFIC  VOLUME  LOADING  PATH  FOR  DRV'  WESTERLY 
GRANITE  LOADED  AT  A  REDUCED  RATE,  SHOT  1033 
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3.  Recovery  Experiments 


Two  experiments  were  performed  in  which  Westerly  granite  shocked 
above  its  HEL  was  recovered.  The  first  -of  these  was  Shot  7852-0-?.!,  the 
instrumented  dry  Westerly  granite  shot  described  previously  in  which,  the 
peak  stress  was  about  60  kbar.  In  this  experiment  the  inside  diameter 
of  the  projectile  body  was  larger  than  the  outside  diameter  of  the  granite 
tar, get.  The  steel  head  of  the  projectile  was  designed  to  allow  it  to  be 
^knocked  out  through  the  projectile  body  upon  impact  with,  the  granite  target. 
The  projectile  body  then  passed  over  the  granite  target;  and  the  granite,, 
the  projectile  body,  and  knockout  head <were  all  caught  in  a  small  tank. 

This  tank  is  free  to  move  in  <the  direction  of  projectile  motion  within 
a  large  evacuated  catcher  tank'  at  the  end  of  the  muzzle  and  is  gradually 
stopped  by  rags  loosely  stuffed  in  the  large  tank., 

The  recovery  system  worked  as  designed  and  about  90  g  of  granite  of 
the  original  430  g  were  separated  from  the  shot  debris.  The  recovered 
material'  was  a  fine  dust;  90  mass  percent  of  the  material,  as  determined 
by  sieving,  was  between  40  and  600  p.  in  size.  ,The  average  grain  size  of 
the  virgin  material  was  found  by  petrographic  examination  to  be  just  under 
one  mm  (1000  vp).  The  90  g  of  recovered  material  was  found  to  obey  a  log 
normal  distribution  by  mass;  that  is,  the  log  /of  the  mass  percent  of 
material  passing  through  a  given  mesh  versus  t;he  log  of  the  mesh  size  is 
a  linear  relation.  Such:  a  distribution  is  usually  indicative  of  a  random 
pulverizing  of  a  brittle  material;.  However,  ‘this  result  must  be  considered 
quite  tentative  since  only  about  1/4  of  the  material  was  recovered.  Only 
if  the  recovered  90  g  was  a  perfectly  randomi  sampling  of  the  fractured' 
rock  (which  it  probably  isn't  since  dust  smaller  than  40p  is  probably  not 
recovered)  would  the  log  normal  distribution!  be  characteristic  of  the  shock 
fracture  process,. 

This  experiment  has  two  major  limitations.  The  first  is  that  the 
target  assembly  had  no  surrounding  momentum;  traps  and  hence  experienced 
rarefactions  originating  at  all  free  boundaries.  Consequently,  the  strain 
experienced  by  some  of  the  sample  was  not  uniaxial  and  the  stress  history 
of  any  recovered  piece  is  not  well  defined;  The  second  limitation  is  that 


not  all  of  the  target  can  be  recovered  for  later  analysis.  To  remove 
both  those  limitations  a  second  recovery  experiment  was  performed.  The 
entire  granite  disk  was  shocked  beyond  the  IIEL  and  released  to  zero  axial 
stress  in  uniaxial  strain,  and  all  the  granite  was  recovered.  This  experi¬ 
ment  was  performed  using  ah  explosively-driven  flyer  plate  rather  than 
the  gas  gun  to  load  the  sample. 

In  this  "clean"  recovery  experiment,  we  kept  the  flow  uniaxial 
throughout  the  granite  specimen  by  encapsulating  it  in  almost  fully 
dense  pressed  NaBr.  Since  the  shock  impedance  of  NaBr  closely  matches 
that  of  granite,  the  rarefactions  >that  would  otherwise  originate  at  the 
lateral  boundaries  of  the  granite  and  alter  the  uniaxial  nature  of  the 
flow  do  not  form.  The  rarefactions  which  do  originate  at  the  lateral 
boundaries  of  the  NaBr  do  not  reach  .the  granite  until  after  stress  has 
been-  released  from  the  back  of  -the  flyer  plate- 

The  granite  specimen  was  a  disk  of  about  1-inch  diameter  and  1/4-inch 
thickness.  This  specimen  was  nominally  dry ,  but  in  contrast  to  the  gas 
gun  experiments  in  which  the  dry  specimens  are  exposed  to  the  muzzle  vacuum 
prior  to  shooting,  this  specimen  was  not  evacuated  and  hence,  contained 
some  moisture  picked  up  from  the  atmosphere  prior  to  encapsulation.  When 
it  was  encapsulated  in.  NaBr,  the  final  target  dimensions  were  about  4  inches 
diameter  by  1-1/4  inches  thick.  The  granite  disk  was  positioned  concentric- 
call  y  within,  the  NaBr  and  about  1/8-ihch  from  the  impact  surface.  The 
encapsulation  was  accomplished  in  three  separate  pressings.  From  the 
first  pressing,  we  obtained  a  disk  of  about  1-1/2  inches  in  diameter  with 
a  NaBr  density  greater  than  95%  of  the  theoretical  value —  3.2  g/c.c — whereas 
for  the  final  4-iuch  NaBr  disk,  the  average  density  was  about  90%  of 
theoretical,.  Such  a  density  gradient  is  satisfactory  for  lateral  momentum 
trapping,  while  the  high,  NaBr  density  near  the  granite  ensures  a  good 
impedance  match.  We  used-  an  explosive  plane  wave  generator  to  project 
a,  1/8- inch-  thick  A1  flyer  plate-  into  the  target  assembly  at  about  0.7 
mm/iisec,  generating  a  peak  stress  of:  about  50  kbar  in  the  granite.  The 
(recovery  was  accomplished  by  firing,  the  shot  into  a- small  tank  of  water. 

Tiib  water  of  course  greatly  simplifies  the  separation  of  granite  from  tho 
soluble  NaBr  although  the  orientation  of  the  recovered  material  with  respect 
to  the  shock  axis  is  lost. 
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The  size  distribution-  of  the  recovered  granite  pieces  was  again 
determined  by  passing  U.)6m  through  a  set  of  graduated  mesh  size  sieves. 

As  in  the  previous  (recovery  shot  in  which  lateral  rarefactions  were  not 
prevented  from  propagating  in; -the  granite,  the  recovered  pieces  followed 
a  log  normal  distribution  by  mass.  Some  95  mass  %  of  the  recovered  fragments 
had  diameters  between  0.05  and  1  mm,  so  many  pieces  were  again  of  subgrain 
size.  However,  in  contrast,  to  the  first  recovery  experiment,  the  clean 
experiment  yielded  two  relatively  large  pieces,  several  millimeters  in 
diameter,  and-  not  -nearly  so  many  particles  of  less  than  50p.  in  size. 

Thus,  as  expected,  lateral  rar.ef actions  such  as  in  Shot  7852-6-1  seem  to 
produce  a  higher  density  of  intragranular  fractures  and  more  dust-sized 
particles  than  does  a  single  uniaxial  strain  rarefaction  alone. 

The  two  largest  recovered  pieces  are  shown  in- Fig.  19.  A  single  thin 
section  was  prepared  from  the  larger  recovered  piece..  A  photomicrograph 
of  a  part  of  it  and  of  a  nonshocked  piece  for  comparison  are  shown  in  Fig.  20. 
Grains  in  the  shocked  piece  are  traversed  by  an  irregular  mosaic  of  micro¬ 
fractures,  some-,,  i*  which  cross  grain  boundaries.  By  comparison  grains  in 
the  virgin  material  look  nearly  perfect.  In  addition  to  the  microfracture 
damage  common  to  all  three  of  the  major  constituents,  some  feldspar  grains 
show  granulation.  That  is,  within  a  given  grain,  subgrains  have  formed 
and  rotated  with  respect  to  the  original  orientation;  this  type  of  damage 
is  common;  to  feldspars  shocked  to  moderate  stresses.  The  quartz  gr/ains 
are  microfractured  but  do  not  show  either  granulation  or  planar  features. 

The  mica  is  microfractured  and  contains  kink  bands,  Sphene  grains  are 
also  severely  damaged  but  do  hot  snow  evidence  of  granulation.  The  grain 
boundaries  are  very  tight.  These  features  are  all  characteristic  of  granite 
shocked  to  moderate  stress  levels;  say  50  to  100  kbar.  Petrographic 
examination  to  date  has  not  indicated  damage  features  which  distinguish  this 
thin  section  loaded  and  released  in  strict  uniaxial  strain  from  granites 
shocked  to  similar  stress  levels  in  other  geometries. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  reconstitute  a  granite  sample  for  IIEL  measure¬ 
ments  from  the  material  recovered  in.  Shot  7852-0,-1.  The  recovered  dust 
was  loaded  triaxially  to  over  30  kbar.  The  sample  so  obtained  showed 
some  integrity  but  was  not  deemed  strong  enough  to  hold  together  during 
shot  construction-..  The  .attempt  to.  f-n-r.a  a.  gaggi  shot  on  recovered  matei-inl 
was  not  pursued  further. 
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V  DISCUSSION  OF  RESULTS 

From  our  Arkansas  novaculite  experiments  we  observed  an,  1IEL  o£  from 
'10  to  65  kbar  for  a  peak  shock  stress  of  about  100  kbar.  The  best  weighted 
average  of  these  values  is  55-60  kbar.  This  value  is  :near  the  Tow  end  oC 
the  range  observed  in  high  explosive  shock  experiments  on  polycrystalline19* 
and  single  crystal  quaf.tz.19  ,23  »32  Since,  in  this  stress  range,  the  pre¬ 
cision  of  the  present  experiments  is  significantly  greater  than  that  in 
the  earlier  high  explosive  work;  we  consider  55-60  kbar  to  be  the  best 
current  value  Cor  the  HEL  of  novaculite  shocked  to  about  100  kbar. 

Close  agreement  is'  demonstrated  in  Figs.  5  and  6  between  predicted 
and  observed  loading  profiles  for  novaculite  shocked  elastically  by  a 
laminated  projectile;  Two  PUFF  simulations  of  this  experiment  were  per¬ 
formed  using  different  assumed  elastic  equations  of  state  for  novaculite. 

In  one  it  was  assumed  that  the  cr^-V  relation  was  linear  (equivalent  to 
linear  c y  ~c)  and  in  the  other  that  cr^-p  was  linear..  Published  Hugoniot 
data  were  not  sufficient  to  distinguish  between  these  two;  however,  the 
associated  wave  propagation  properties  are  quite  different.  The  first 
relation  has  the  property  that  a  wave  front  propagates  without  changing 
shape,  whereas  the  linear  o^-p  relation  predicts,  that  a  given  wave  shape 
will  steepen  as  it  propagates.  Our  experiment  agreed  .much  more  closely 
with  the  profile  predicted  by  PUFF  using  the  linear  fy  -V.  relation  and 
hence  we  conclude  that  this  is  the  best  constitutive  relation  for  plane- 
shocked  novaculite  o'elow  its  HEL. 

A’  novaculite  HEL  experiment,  Shot  982,  was  designed  to  determine  the 
effect  of  an  in-material  gage  on  local  strength.  No  decrease  in  strength, 
was  observed.  This  result  .demonstrates  tnat  the  HEL  is  not  sensitive  to 
inclusions  even  with  large  variations  in  shock  impedance  as  long  as  these 
are  sufficiently  thin. 

We  measured-  the  HEL  of  dry  Westerly  granite  specimens  up  to  35  mm 
thick  co  be  about  30  kbar*  in. contrast  to  the  observation  by  Jones,  and 
Froula13  on  12.7  mm  thick  specimens  that  granite  is  elastic  to  over  40 
kbar.  Ho"ever,  their  experimental  measurements  -were  made  using  quartz 
gages  and  suffered  from  severe  noise  problems  above  20  kbar.  Our  measure¬ 
ments  had  no  such  noise  problems  but  they  .require  knowing  the  piezoresistant 
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coefficient  of  manganin.  We  used  the  constant  value  reported  by  Keough31 
from  many  measurements  between  20  and  290  kbar: 

AR  r  -0.-1 

P(kbar)  =  ^  [(0.29  ±  0.01)  x  10  } 

Both  our  work  and  Jones  and  Frouia's  indicate  the  elastic  precursor 
velocity,  as  calculated  from  the  slope-  of  the  elastic  Hugoniot  for  the 
loading  curve,  to  be  about  5.6  mm/psec.  This  agreement  indicates  good 
correlation  between  our  respective  stress  gage  calibrations.  Because 
wave  profile  resolution  increases  with  specimen  thickness  and.  wi-ti  gage 
signal-to-noise  -ratio,  we  feel  our  observation  of  a  30-kbar  HEL  for  dry 
granite  is  a  more  reliable  determination. 

Gregson  et  al.,33  on  the  basis  of  their  own  laser  interferometer 
data  and  a  reanalysis  of  Jones  and  Frouia's  data,  reported,  a  17-kbar 
HEL  in  Westerly  granite  and  a  second  anelastic  limit  or  phase  trans¬ 
formation  at  about  40  kbar.  We  did  not  resolve  a  17-kbar  elastic  pre¬ 
cursor.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  before  the  dynamic  shear  yielding 
at  the  30-  or  40-kbav  -HEL,  another  stress-induced  anelastic  process  occurs. 

If  such  a  process  does  occur  in  the  shock  front,  it  does  not  cause  a 
sufficient  change  in  the  elastic  moduli  to  be  detected  in  our  Lagrangian 
gage  experiments. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  recent  static  triaxial  tests1  of 
Westerly,  granite  conducted  by  Brown  and  Swanson,9  it  was  found  that  the 
Uniaxial  strain  loading  path  never  crossed  the  granite  tr.iaxial  fracture 
envelope.  In  fact,  they  found  the  fracture  envelope  and*  the  uniaxial 
strain  loading  path  were  diverging  at  the  highest  stresses  they  studied. 

.This  implies  that  the  granite  triaxial  shear  strength  increases  faster 
with  mean  stress  than  the  stress  deviator.  However  since  the  maximum 
.axial  stress  Brown  and  Swanson  reached  in  uniaxial  strain  was  only  11  kbar, 
it  is.  possible  that  their  results  do-  not  hold  at  30  kbar,;  the  HEL  we  measured 
for  Westerly  granite.  Brace11  has  extended-  the  static  uniaxial  strain 
data  for  Westerly  granite  to  about  25  kbar  without  failing  the  specimen. 
However,  his  work  does  not  also  extend  the  fracture  envelope,  so  we  do 
not  know  whether  the  triaxial  strength  of  the  granite  is  continuing  to 
diverge  from  the  stress  deviator  at  these  stresses, or  whether  they,  have 
begun  to  converge. 
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Partial  release  paths  for  dry  Wes t orlfy  granite  are  shown  ir  Figs. 

12  and  1  ;1 .  The  slope  of  these  paths  is  quite  close  to  that  of  the  elastic 
Hugoniot,  indicating  that  granite  releases  as  .predicted  by  simple  elastic- 
plastic  theory.  This  behavior  is  significant  in  that  it  indicates  the 
shear  strength  of  shocked  granite  is  not  negligible  immediately  after 
shock  compression.'  Note  that  another  estimate  of  the  dynamic  shear 
strength  at  the  Hugoniot  state  in  the  present  experiments  (about  65  kbar) 
could  be  obtained  Trom  the  offset  between  a measured  in  our  experiments 
and  the  hydros tat  at  the  final  volume,  if  we  had  a  good  estimate  for  the 
hydrostat  at  this  volume.  Because  of  .the  difference  in  time  scales, our 
result  of  a  non-negligible  shear  strength  at  60  kbar  for  a  laboratory 
specimen  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis  of  Godfrey1  that  the 
shear  strength  of  granite  in  large  scale  or  nuclear  events  is  probably 
a  fraction  of  a  kbar.  The  increase  in  slope  at  the  end  of  our  release 
data  .is  probably  caused  by  arrival  of  the  lateral  rarefaction  and  is  not 
significant.  : 

One  of  the  important  findings  of  the  present  work  is  that  the  HEL 
of  dry  granite  is  not  affected- :by  increasing  the  microcrack  density.  The 
actual  microscopic  process  which  iimits.  the  dynamic  shear  stress  above 
the -HEL  may  not  involve  microcracks  at-  all,,  or  at  least  microcracks  of  the 
orientation  induced  by  the  dilatancy  procedure  we  employed.  This  seems 
unlikely  since  microcracks  are  probably  among  the  areas  of  least  shear 
strength  in  the  rock.  Therefore  we  conclude  that  although  varying  the 
microcrack  density  may  affect  the  mechanism  of  plastic  deformation 
significantly  (for  example  in  size  of  fracture  products,  or  time  dependence 
of  fracture)  it  does  not  affect  the  threshold  stress  for  activation, 
the  HEL.  Since  these  microf rac'tures  do  not  lower  the  HEL,  they  do 
not  play  the  shear-sfercsr-relaxing  role  assigned  to  block  boundaries 
in  Godfrey's  rheological  model.  Thus,  micrcfractures  can  apparently 
bejiieglectcd  in  characterizing  a  material  for  stress  wave  calculations. 

We  also  noted,  no  decrease  in  the  HEL  when  the  Loading  rate  was 
reduced  a  factor  of  three  compared'  to  direct  impact  shock  loading.  The 
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The  shocked,  recovered  granite  thin  section,  shown  in  Fig.  20  is 
unusual  in  that  the  loading  history  was  very  well  defined— planeil,  shocked 
to  50  kbar  for  just  under  1  usee  and  released  in  uniaxial -strain.  The 
recovered  material  thus  has  gone  through  basically  the  same  cycle  as  the 
material  on  which  wc  made  our  Lagrangian  measurements  and  it  was  also 
nominally  dry.  The  pertinent  features  of  the  recovered  piece  are  that  the 
grains  are  still  tightly  cemented,  ali  thp  grains  are  apparently  randomly 
inicrof racfcured,  and  no  unusual,  features  that  can  be  related  to  the  uniaxial 
strain  constraint  are  readily  apparent.  It  is  not  known  whether  tlie  observed 
microfracturing  occurs  near  the  IIEL  or  at  some  other  stage  in  the  load- 
release  cycle,  possibly  the  radial  flow  phase  occurring  after  .the  axial 
stress  lias  reached  zero  (see  Fig.  1). 

A  mechanism  for  the  plastic  deformation  taking  place  at  the  HEL  which 
is  consistent  with  the  results  of  the  present  investigation  is  the  following. 
Planes  of  weakness  exist:  in  the  dry  rock,  probably  the  surfaces  of  micro¬ 
cracks.  There  is  a  threshold  shear  stress  in,  uniaxial  strain'  needed  to 
activate  slip  along  these  planes.  This  stress  is  estimated,  assuming  a 
Poisson's  ratio  0.25  from  Brace11  and  an  HEL  of  s30  kbar  from  the  present 
measurements,  to  be 
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30-10 
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=  TO  kb  (mean  stress  s:  17  kbar  ,and  normal  stress  -  20  kbar) 


This  is  slightly  Tess  than  the  12.5  kbar  value  calculated  from  Byerlee's 
measurements  of  the  coefficient  of  static  fraction  across  ground  surfaces 
of  Westerly  granite  for  a  normal  stress  of  20  kbar.36  Although  the  dis¬ 
agreement  is  not  large  considering  the  simplifying  assumptions  made  in  the 
calculations  and  the  uncertainty  in  the  value  of  Poisson's  ratio,  it  is 
in  tl  e  wrong  direction  since  there  is  undoubtedly  additional  asperity  lockup® 
across"  hat  V.al  surfaces  and  -the  diflei;ence  in  loading  rates  would  be 
expected  also  to,  increase  the  shock  value..  Thus  it  is  quite  possible  that 
other  slip  mec haul: fins  with  somewhat  lower  threshold  stresses  are  als„q 
active  in  the  dry  granite  at  the  HEL.  There  is  no  reason  to  expect  either 
a  friction-locking  process  or  other  slip  processes  in  the  dry  material  to 
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be  sensitive  to  small  changes  in  rate  at  these  high  rates,  and  we  saw  no 
rate  dependence.  Changing  the  mi  or  o'er  a  ck  density  or  or-iet.,iat  ion  o  ,  not 
affect  the  threshold  stress,  so  we  conclude  that  the  number  of  slip  p Vanes 
in  the  dry  uninierofractured  material  is  sufficient  bo  nucleate  the  required 
plastic  flow. 

Saturating  the  specimen  with  water  (completely  fills  the  connected 
microcracks.  When  the  normal  stress  across  the  cracks  builds  rapidly  in 
the  shock  front,  the  water  has  nowhere  to  go  and,  because  of  its  lack  of 
compressibility,  it  holds  the  crack  surfaces  apart  even  at  nigh  normal 
.stresses..  The  shear  stress  supportable  by  the  separated  sun  aces  is 
essentially  the  value  they  can  support  at  zero  normal  stress.  This  shear 
strength  may  be  approximated  as;  the  shear  strength  of  the  dry  rock  with  no 
normal  force  across  the  crack, 

Our  model  says  that  filling,  the  microcracks  with  water  introduces 
, planes  in  the  granite  which  can  support  only  negligible  shear  and  causes 
the  HEL  to  drop  dramatically.  The  model  does  not  prove,  however,  that 
the  microcracks  are  the  controlling  pianes  of  weakness  which  determine 
the  HEL  in  dry  rock  (although  it  seems  likely).  It  is  possible  that 
plastic  deformations  also. occur  in  some  constituent  or  constituents* 
such  as  shear  or  kink  banding  in  the-  mica,  and  that  these  are  also 
important  in  determining  the  HEL  of  dry  granite. 

AH  of  the  results  discussed^  in  this.- section  suggest  that  the  process 
occurring  at  the  HEL  is  not  complete  fracture  of  the  rock  as  is  usually 
assumed,  but  instead  is  a  localized-  yield  and  plastic  flow  which  leaves 
the  specimen  macroscopic-ally  intact. 
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